this lady is my wife.   She's going to have a baby, and I've
got to get her home as fast as you can make it."

The driver shot a questioning look at me. I nodded.
"If you don't get me there soon," I said, "I'm afraid I shall
faint."

The driver switched off the light, stepped on the
accelerator, and the cab shot out of the Edgware Road
with a jolt that nearly landed me on the floor. I gasped out
loud. "My God, Missus, don't have it in my cab," the cabby
yelled.

The air raids on London were increasing. There was a
battery of anti-aircraft guns in the court outside our win-
dows. The noise they made prevented anyone from sleeping,
and there was always the danger of shrapnel from our own
^shells as well as from the German bombs. I began to get
jumpy, especially after a piece of shrapnel came sailing
into our room one night and embedded itself in the wall.

One day Frank told me he had to go up to Liverpool
on important business. His two brothers were staying
with us in Maida Vale, but both of them were down with
influenza. I went to the theatre that night as usual. I did
not feel at all well, but some of that I laid down to the fact
that I had had a lot to do in the house that day. My urge
was to clean everything. I took down the curtains from the
windows, washed them, and hung them up again, wet.
I went over all the things I had prepared for the baby. For
several nights past I had not slept well, as the zeps had been
coming over. I felt so faint while I was dressing, that the
dresser became alarmed. She brought me a stiff drink of
brandy, and insisted that I sip it just before going on.
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